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“Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  merchant  man,  seeking  goodly  pearls:  who,  when  h 
had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price,  went  and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it.”— Matt.  xiii.  45,  46. 


It  is  impossible  to  read  the  chapter  in  which  these  words  occur,  and  not  be  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  power  of  illustration  which  is  displayed  by  the  Saviour.  The 
chapter  is  a  chapter  of  parables ;  and  though  all  parables  are  representations  of  the 
same  thing — the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  Gospel  dispensation — each  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  certain  important  particulars ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  like  sameness  or 
repetition.  You  have  the  sower  going  forth  to  sow  the  seed — the  tares  and  wheat 
growing  together  in  the  field — the  grain  of  mustard  seed — the  leaven  hid  in  the  meal — 
the  treasure  that  was  buried  in  the  field — the  pearl  of  great  price — the  net  cast  into  the 
sea  and  gathering  in  fish  of  every  kind.  You  have  all  these  images  and  figures  following 
each  other  with  surprising  rapidity  ;  as  though  the  speaker  had  every  kind  of  simi¬ 
litude  at  his  disposal,  and  could  scarcely  adduce  any  which  would  not  be  applicable. 
Indeed  this  accumulation  of  imagery  seems  to  warrant  the  opinion  of  those  who  think 
creation  and  redemption  expressly  designed  to  illustrate  the  one  the  other,  and  wereckon 
that  a  strong  argument  may  be  drawn  in  proof  that  the  Gospel  had  the  same  origin  with 
the  visible  world,  from  the  marvellous  and  multiplied  analogies  which  subsist  between 
spiritual  things  and  natural.  Then  it  is  also  to  be  carefully  observed,  that,  though  the 
various  parables  are  important  as  illustrating  the  Gospel  dispensation,  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  possessing  all  the  same  scope — the  one  illustrating  one  part  of  the 
dispensation,  and  another  another ;  the  one  representing  it  under  this  point  of 
view,  and  another  under  that.  It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  parables  are  descriptive 
of  Christianity  as  set  up  in  the  world — the  religion  which  after  lengthened  struggles 
should  possess  universal  dominion.  Other,  again  of  these  parables  delineate  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  introduced  into  the  heart,  and  there  spreading  itself  over  all  the  affections. 
The  correspondence,  moreover,  is  in  many  respects  so  exact  between  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  world  and  in  the  heart,  that  the  parable  designed  to  delineate  the 
one,  admits  also  of  being  applied  to  the  other ;  so  that  the  sketch  is  almost  equally 
accurate,  whether  considered  as  emblematic  of  the  visible  Church,  or  of  any  one  of  its 
faithful  members. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  with  all  their  similarity  as  pictures  of  the  same  dispensation, 
the  parables  have  each  some  distinctive  feature,  it  must  become  us,  in  interpreting  any 
one  of  these  figurative  discourses,  to  ascertain  in  what  it  differs  from  others  which  it 
may  closely  resemble.  But  we  are  not  to  be  satisfied  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
may  be  likened  to  that  with  which  it  is  compared,  we  are  rather  to  investigate  what  the 
particular  aspect  is  under  which  the  parable  designs  to  place  the  kingdom,  and  this 
will  often  be  best  done  through  comparing  different  sketches,  and  examining  in  what 
points  they  coincide,  and  in  what  they  are  opposed.  You  can  have  little  difficulty  in 
understanding  our  meaning,  if  we  refer  to  the  parable  which  immediately  precedes  that 
upon  which  we  purpose  to  discourse ;  which  is  the  parable  of  the  treasure  hid  in  the 
field.  At  first  sight  the  similarity  between  the  two  is  so  great  that  you  might  be 
tempted  to  take  the  one  as  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  other.  “  The  kingdom 
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of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  treasure  hid  in  a  field  ;  the  which  when  a  man  hath  found,  he 
hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  that  field.” 
In  our  text  the  parabolic  representation  is  equally  pertinent  as  illustrating  the  Gospel  dis¬ 
pensation.  The  merchantman  finds  a  pearl  of  great  price  ;  and  he  gladly  parts  with  all 
that  he  has  to  gain  possession  of  so  costly  a  jewel.  There  is  evidently  a  great  similarity 
between  the  parables.  In  the  one  case  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  represented  as  a 
treasure ;  in  the  other,  as  a  pearl ;  but  the  treasure  and  the  pearl  can  only  be  said  to  be 
different  emblems.  In  both  cases  precisely  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  discovery. 
There  is  an  immediate  recognition  of  the  excellence  of  that  which  is  found,  and  a  ready 
surrender  of  all  that  before  had  been  held  precious,  in  order  to  become  its  proprietor. 
And  since  the  parables  thus  closely  correspond  in  this  most  striking  particular,  we  may 
easily  conclude  that  they  represent  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  the  Gospel  dispensation 
in  precisely  the  same  point  of  view ;  but  if  you  examine  them  with  a  little  more  atten¬ 
tion  you  will  observe  distinguishing  features,  which  quite  forbid  our  supposing  that  the 
two  figurative  representations  have  but  one  import  or  design. 

In  the  first  parable,  the  discovery  is  evidently  accidental;  but,  in  the  second,  there 
has  just  as  evidently  been  a  previous  search.  The  man  who  finds  the  treasure,  finds  it, 
as  we  should  say,  by  a  piece  of  good  fortune.  He  is  working  as  a  labourer  in  the  field, 
with  no  suspicion  of  the  wealth  which  lies  concealed  beneath  the  surface;  and  whatever 
the  impatience  and  alacrity  which  he  manifests  on  being  made  aware  of  the  precious 
deposit,  he  is  clearly  not  indebted  to  his  industry  or  sagacity  for  the  discovery  through 
which  he  is  enriched.  But  the  case  is  widely  different  with  regard  to  the  pearl.  Here 
we  have  a  merchant  who  is  actually  “  seeking  goodly  pearls.”  The  professed  object — 
the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  is  that  of  finding  pearls.  And  when  he  has  found 
the  pearl  of  great  price  he  has  discrimination  enough  to  know  its  worth,  and  resolution 
enough  to  give  at  once  in  exchange  all  the  pearls  that  he  had  previously  collected. 
There  is,  therefore,  as  you  must  all  perceive,  an  important  difference  between  the 
parables. 

And  this  being  allowed,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  different  modes  in  which 
men  are  converted,  or  brought  to  an  influential  acquaintance  with  the  Gospel,  are 
represented  by  the  different  circumstances  of  obtaining  the  treasure,  and  finding  the 
pearl.  In  some,  the  conversion  is  suddenly  effected.  The  man  who  had  been  pursuing 
his  worldly  occupations  with  no  searchings  after  God — no  thought  as  to  the  saving  of 
his  soul,  is  brought  unexpectedly  to  a  sense  of  his  moral  condition,  and  his  great  need 
of  such  a  remedy  as  the  Gospel  proposes.  But,  however  true  it  may  be  that  num¬ 
bers  are  thus  unexpectedly  enriched  with  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel ;  in  other  words, 
that  men  who  have  been  utterly  indifferent  to  religion,  and  unconcerned  as  to  the  soul, 
are  brought  in  a  moment  to  know  and  appreciate  the  mercies  which  are  offered  through 
Christ;  there  is  undoubtedly,  at  least,  as  large  a  class  with  whom  the  finding  has  been 
preceded  by  long  and  patient  searching,  and  this  class  it  is  that  we  suppose  described  by 
the  merchant  man  who  obtained  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  parable  of  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field,  because  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  closely  connected  with  that  in  our  text ;  so  that  the  two,  when  taken  together, 
represent  the  several  modes  in  which  men  become  possessed  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Gospel.  And  we  think  it  of  considerable  importance  to  show  you  how  parables  which 
seem  at  first  sight  to  teach  only  the  same  lessons,  differ  in  certain  and  momentous  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  not  merely  because  you  may  be  hereby  brought  to  admire  in  the  Saviour  a 
variety  without  repetition  of  illustration  ;  but  because,  by  ascertaining  the  distinction,  we 
may  fix  more  precisely  the  meaning  of  each.  Thus,  by  combining  the  two  very  similar 
parables  of  the  treasure  and  the  pearl,  and  at  the  same  time  distinguishing  them  in  one 
considerable  feature,  we  seem  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  as  to  what  are  the  modes  of 
conversion  which  the  parables  illustrate — the  one,  referring  to  those  who  may  be,  said  to 
find  suddenly,  without  previous  search,  and  the  other,  to  such  as  seek  long,  and  at  last 
discover  the  alone  mode  of  salvation. 
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Wo  may  now,  therefore,  having  settled  the  nature  of  the  interpretation,  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  pearl  of  great  price;  considering,  in  the  first  place,  whatever  is  connected 
with  the  discovery  of  this  jewel ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  whatever  is  connected  with 
the  purchase  of  this  jewel. 

Now,  you  should  carefully  observe  that  the  merchantman  in  this  parable  is  one 
who  is  engaged  in  a  search  after  pearls,  and  not  after  any  other  kind  of  jewels ;  but 
that  very  kind  which  are  as  emblems  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  He  is  not  one  who 
is  busied  with  the  collection  of  articles  of  a  wholly  different  nature,  and  who  is  then 
caught  by  the  precious  commodity,  which  ho  seems  to  have  found  quite  unexpectedly.  He 
is  seeking  for  pearls,  and  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  found  pearls,  though  of  an  inferior 
size  and  description  ;  and  when  at  last  he  discovers  the  pearl  of  great  price,  what  he 
gladly  parts  with,  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  is  probably  his  cabinet  of  pearls,  procured 
by  long  search  and  lavish  expenditure.  And  this,  we  should  be  careful  to  observe,  for  it  is 
only  by  close  attention  to  nice  points,  such  as  these,  that  we  can  come  at  the  true  meaning 
of  parabolic  statements.  For  example,  we  consider  that  it  would  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  parable  of  the  merchantman  if  he  had  been  seeking  after  diamonds,  and  then  had 
given  all  for  the  pearl,  for  then  the  object  sought  would  have  been  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  object  attained ;  and  the  interpretation  of  the  figurative  sketch  must  have  been 
modified  accordingly.  He  who  seeks  one  sort  of  jewel,  and  then  gives  up  everything 
for  another,  would  fitly  represent  to  us  the  man  who  strives  to  find  happiness  in  what 
the  world  can  offer,  and  is  then  led  to  the  discovery  that  it  can  be  found  only  in  religion  : 
he  strives  to  satisfy  himself  with  diamonds,  and  then  perceives  that  he  would  do  wisely 
in  exchanging  them  for  ,a  pearl.  But  this  is  a  very  different  representation  from  that 
of  the  man  who  sets  out  with  seeking  pearls,  and  who  ends  by  finding  one  pearl  of  great 
price.  Here,  from  the  first,  the  attention  is  turned  on  the  right  kind  of  jewel ;  the  evil 
is  that  only  inferior  specimens  are  collected,  even  if  the  merchantman  be  not  imposed 
upon  so  that  he  take  counterfeit  for  real.  And  we  think  it  would  not  be  fair  to  apply 
such  a  representation  to  the  case  of  the  individual  who  gives  his  time  to  the  amassing 
of  wealth,  the  chase  of  human  honour,  or  the  indulgence  of  passion  ;  and  who  is  at 
length  convinced  that  he  has  sought  happiness  where  it  cannot  be  found,  and  that  he 
must  seek  for  it  in  nothing  but  peace  with  God  through  the  mediation  of  Christ.  Such 
an  individual,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  end  in  possessing  that  very  kind  of  jewel  which 
he  set  out  in  pursuing.  He  will  more  truly  come  under  the  description  of  the  preceding 
parable — that  of  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field ;  for  though  he  obtained  a  real  good,  he 
obtained  it  without  having  made  it  his  object  of  search.  He  is  looking  for  something 
else  the  very  instant  of  the  discovery  by  which  he  is  enriched.  But  if  you  suppose  a  man 
concerned  as  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  though  seeking  that  salvation  for  a  long  time 
through  processes  by  which  it  cannot  be  procured,  and  who  is  then  brought  to  see  and 
appropriate  the  full  provisions  of  the  Gospel,  then  you  have  a  case  of  which  the  parable 
before  us  gives  the  precise  delineation ;  for  here,  from  the  first,  the  merchantman  seeks 
pearls  and  by  ends  possessing  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

Let  us  closely  examine  into  the  case,  which  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  which 
very  possibly  might  be  found  amongst  ourselves.  With  all  our  confidence  and  earnest¬ 
ness  in  charging  on  the  great  mass  of  men,  a  thorough  indifference  to  the  high  duties  of 
religion,  we  are  well  convinced  that  there  are  many  who  are  not  at  ease  with  respect  to 
the  soul ;  though,  as  yet,  they  either  understand  not,  or  value  not,  the  provisions  of 
redemption.  We  believe  of  a  large  body  of  professing  Christians  that  they  quite  feel 
the  necessity  of  a  preparation  for  death  and  for  judgment,  and  that  with  strenuous, 
though  misdirected  effort,  they  are  labouring  to  fit  themselves  to  appear  before  God. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  either  their  own  moral  inability,  or  the  extent  of  the  con¬ 
demnation  beneath  which  they  lie.  They  are  acquainted  theoretically  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  but  they  have  not  yet  felt  how  much  they  need  a  Saviour,  and,  therefore, 
neither  have  they  seen  how  exactly  Jesus  is  such  a  Saviour  as  they  need.  And  we  say 
of  these  men,  that  they  are  seeking  ‘‘goodly  pearls;”  though  they  know  not  where  that 
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pearl  lies  which  may  be  said  to  have  condensed  into  itself  every  other  jewel  of  which 
they  are  in  search.  They  feel  they  have  need  of  pardon  of  sin,  of  acceptance,  of  righte¬ 
ousness,  and  each  of  these  beyond  question  is  a  “goodly  pearl,”  however  true  it  may 
be  that  it  is  not  to  bo  found,  or  not  found  in  its  beauty  or  perfection  through  any  of 
those  processes  which  they  diligently  employ.  It  is  melancholy  that  time  and  labour 
should  be  thrown  away  on  the  search  ;  but  this  does  not  at  all  affect  the  fact  that  it  is 
really  a  pearl  which  they  are  striving  to  find.  They  cannot,  as  thinking  and 
observant  men,  mindful  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  him  as  creatures,  be  unaware  that  they  have  committed  many 
sins,  and  thereby  exposed  themselves  to  Divine  wrath.  And,  therefore,  the 
question  which  will  press  itself  upon  them  with  the  greatest  urgency  is  the 
question  as  to  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  first,  as  to  the  possibility,  and  next,  as  to  the  method 
of  its  atonement.  Their  indistinct  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  will  probably  satisfy  them 
that  sin  may  be  pardoned,  and  they  will  be  led  to  associate  pardon,  though  in  some  indefi¬ 
nite  way,  with  the  death  of  the  Redeemer;  but  then  they  will  suppose  that  their 
own  merits,  and  the  genuineness  of  their  own  repentance,  are  to  be  in  part,  at  least, 
procuring  causes  of  forgiveness — that  these  are  to  recommend  them  as  fit  objects  for 
pardon,  if  they  establish  no  right  to  the  extension  of  mercy.  And  thus  will  they  seek 
the  “  pearl  ”  through  all  the  mazes  of  self-imposed  penances,  and  dive  for  it  into  the 
depths  of  their  own  contrition  ;  but,  nevertheless,  however  mistaken  they  may  be  as  to 
where  the  pearl  lies,  or  how  it  may  be  gained,  it  is  unquestionably  a  pearl — yea,  a 
“goodly  pearl,”  in  pursuit  of  which  they  are  earnestly  engaged. 

And  then  they  will  further  feel  that  the  pardon  of  sin  cannot  satisfy  their  necessities 
— that  ere  they  can  possess  the  glories  of  heaven,  they  must  have  a  righteousness  such 
as  God  can  both  approve  and  reward.  Here,  again,  their  indistinct  view  of  the  Gospel 
will  lead  them  into  error.  They  see  their  need  of  righteousness  ;  but  they  do  not  see 
their  inability  to  be  saved  in  a  righteousness  of  their  own.  They  will,  therefore,  be 
assiduous  in  works  of  self-denial  and  of  charity,  hoping  that  by  what  they  erroneously 
count  their  own  good  works  they  may  establish  a  title  to  favour,  and  deserve  recompense  at 
the  hand  of  their  Creator.  And  these,  again,  are  in  quest  of  a  pearl,  even  a  goodly  pearl, 
though  they  seek  it  where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  and  even  mistake  for  the  precious  jewel 
what  is  counterfeit  and  worthless.  And  to  this  you  may  add  (though  what  we  are  now 
about  to  say  is,  perhaps,  included  in  our  last  sentence),  that  the  men  to  whom  we 
referred — who  are  really  in  earnest  as  to  the  obtaining  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  though 
they  mistake  as  to  the  mode — will  perceive  that  their  nature  needs  renewal,  that  there 
are  evil  passions  to  overcome,  and  propensities  to  eradicate.  They  will,  therefore, 
make  the  mastery  and  change  of  a  depraved  heart  one  of  the  objects  at  which  they 
aim,  though,  through  a  want  of  consciousness  of  their  own  inability,  and  their  need 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  wili  attempt  to  subdue  their  corruption  for 
themselves,  and  effect,  by  their  own  might,  the  renovation  of  their  nature.  But 
however  they  may  be  throwing  away  their  industry,  they  are  undoubtedly  searching — 
searching  a  “  goodly  pearl.”  There  is  an  error,  and  a  grievous  one,  as  to  the  mode  of 
acquisition,  but  none  whatever  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  object  they  strive  to  obtain. 
And  then,  as  you  must  all  see,  the  cases  of  these  men  is  widely  marked  off  from  that  of 
the  worldly  and  the  sensual.  These  latter  search  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  called 
“pearls;”  which  are  not, — that  is,  of  the  same  kind  with  the  blessings  provided  and 
proffered  by  the  Gospel.  Whereas  the  others,  of  whom  wo  speak,  are  really  seeking 
pearls— the  very  blessings  which  have  been  procured  by  the  mediation  of  Christ.  And 
these  may  be  obtained  by  all  who  seek  them  in  the  mode  which  revelation  prescribes; 
and  here,  then,  is  the  precise  case  of  the  merchantman  which  the  parable  introduces. 

The  whole  explanation  of  the  parable  seems  to  us  to  turn  on  the  fact,  that  the 
merchantman  is  in  search  of  that  very  kind  of  jewel  of  which,  at  last,  he  found  so  costly 
a  specimen.  There  can  be  no  debate  that  the  “  pearl  of  great  price”  represents  the 
various  blessings  which  the  true  Christian  obtains  in  virtue  of  his  faith  in  the  Saviour. 
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And  from  this  it  seems  naturally  to  follow  that  the  goodly  pearl  which  the  merchantman 
seeks  must  be  only  that  kind  which  the  Gospel  proposes,  and  not  any  of  those  objects 
on  which  worldly  men  fix  their  desires.  The  merchantman  is,  therefore,  an  individual 
whom  conscience  has  roused  to  a  sense  of  moral  peril,  in  whom  the  dormant  immor¬ 
tality  has  been  awakened,  who  is  acting  on  the  certainty  of  his  accountableness,  and  a 
state  of  retribution.  It  may  have  happened  that  so  soon  as  thus  aroused,  God  led  him 
to  the  object  of  his  search — a  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  ;  opening  before  him  all  the 
riches  of  Christ,  and  thus  bringing  his  case  under  the  other  representation — that  of  the 
man  who  unexpectedly  found  the  treasure  in  the  field.  But  it  does  not  always  please 
God  thus  to  show  a  man  at  once  the  precious  things  of  the  Gospel.  He  frequently 
excites  a  consciousness  of  danger  and  a  desire  for  deliverance,  and  thus  leaves  men  for  a 
time  to  attempt  the  saving  themselves,  and  ascertain  by  experience  their  own  inability,  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  close  thankfully  with  Christ,  when  presented  to  them  in  all  the 
fulness  of  his  office.  Thus,  with  the  merchantman,  thay  want  the  pardon  of  sin — a 
righteousness  in  which  to  appear  before  God,  and  eternal  happiness  in  another  state  of 
being.  As  yet  the  man  does  not  know  that  these  are  to  be  obtained  only  through  the 
Mediator  Christ;  he  simply  knows  and  feels  that  as  an  immortal  creature,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  fallen,  these  are  the  things  which  should  engage  his  labours,  and  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  saeritico  ;  and  therefore  he  goes  forth  bent  on  procuring  the  pearl.  He 
takes,  as  it  were,  all  his  property  in  his  hand,  and  is  ready  to  barter  it  for  the  pearl. 
He  goes  to  the  places  at  which  he  supposes  the  pearls  are  to  be  found — whether  to  the 
closet  wherein  he  may  pray,  or  to  the  church  wherein  he  may  hear  the  Gospel,  or  to 
the  scenes  of  active  life  v  here  there  are  duties  for  him  to  perform,  and  trials  for  him  to 
endure  ;  and  for  a  while  he  is,  perhaps,  contented  in  feeling  contrition  for  sins ;  and  he 
supposes  to  himself  that  he  has  fouod  the  pearl  of  forgiveness;  his  own  good  works 
appear  to  furnish  that  righteousness  which  places  within  his  reach  the  rich  jewels  of 
salvation.  But  the  more  he  examines  the  less  he  is  satisfied.  All  these  pearls  are  less 
valuable  than  at  first  he  thought  them.  Gazing  on  them  more  atientively,  he  sees 
them  diminish  in  brilliancy  and  size;  so  that,  after  all  his  toil,  he  is  in  danger  of 
having  nothing  to  present  at  the  last.  Here  it  is  ;  when  he  is  dissatisfied,  and  he  is 
harassed  by  fears  of  final  destitution  that  God  reveals  to  him  the  glories  of  Christ, 
and  causes  him  to  understand  the  noble  scheme  of  redemption.  Oh  !  then  it  is  that  he 
finds  the  “pearl  of  great  price” — the  pearl  which,  by  its  mysterious  excellence,  fills 
the  place  of  all  those  jewels  which  he  had  been  long  labouring  to  collect ;  for  “  Jesus  Christ 
is  made  unto  us  of  God  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption.” 
He  had  often  before  heard  of  Christ ;  he  had  often  before  contemplated  him  ;  but  only  in 
some  single  character,  or  through  some  darkened  medium  ;  but  now  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  “  taking  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  showing  them  to  his  soul,”  with  amazement- 
amazement  at  his  own  blindness  and  inadvertence,  he  perceives  that  all  of  which  he 
has  been  in  quest  is  laid  up  in  tire  Mediator,  and  that  whilst  he  had  been  journeying  to 
the  east,  and  to  the  west,  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south,  exhausting  himself  with  toil, 
and  painfully  gathering  in  what  lias  disappointed  him  when  gained,  there  has  been 
within  reach  one  glorious  pearl,  which  would  have  left  nothing  to  find,  nothing  to 
desire.  He  has  sought  for  pardon,  and  now  lie  sees  that  he  may  be  justified  freely 
through  Christ;  he  has  sought  for  righteousness,  and  he  now  sees  that  Christ  hath 
fulfilled  tlie  law  in  his  stead;  he  has  sought  for  renewal,  and  he  now  sees  that  Christ 
hath  received  of  the  Father  tlie  promise  of  the  Spirit;  he  has  sought  for  everlasting 
happiness,  and  he  now  sees  that  Christ  “  hath  opened  the  kingdom  to  all  believers.” 
Then  every  other  pearl  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  one  pearl  which  he  has 
hitherto  overlooked,  and,  perhaps,  almost  undervalued.  And  now,  if  he  be  ready  to 
part  cheerfully  with  all  whicli  he  lias  been  so  arduous  in  collecting,  and  with  St.  Paul 
to  “  suffer  the  loss  of  all  tilings  that  he  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him  ” — if, 
perceiving  the  insufficiency  and  worthlessness  of  those  performances  which  he  had 
hitherto  regarded  as  his  wealth,  he  be  eager  to  renounce  his  own  wisdom  and  righteous- 
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ness,  and  strength  and  merit,  and  take  the  finished  work  of  the  Mediator  as  including 
and  insuring  whatever  he  can  need,  will  you  not  allow  that  he  is  accurately  represented 
by  the  merchantman,  who,  after  seeking  goodly  pearls,  finds  one  “  pearl  of  great  price,” 
and  “sells  all  that  he  has”  that  he  may  buy  that  pearl? 

But  this  brings  us  to  consider  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  purchase  of  the 
pearl,  which  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  purchase  of  the  field  in  which  the  treasure 
had  been  found.  Whether  a  man  be  suddenly  brought  to  acquaintance  with  Christ 
as  the  Saviour,  or  whether  he  be  allowed  to  seek  long  before  he  find  the  alone  mode  of 
reconciliation  with  God,  the  two  cases  will  merge  into  one  so  soon  aa  the  faith  is  fixed 
on  the  Mediator.  And  therefore  at  this  point  the  parabolic  representations  become  the 
same.  The  man  gives  up  everything  that  he  may  possess  either  the  treasure  or  the 
pearl.  There  is  indeed  one  point  of  difference  to  which  it  may  be  right  to  advert. 
We  are  told  of  the  man  who  found  the  treasure  that  he  hid  it-  he  told  no  one  of  his 
discovery  till  he  had  made  himself  sure  of  the  acquisition  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
said  of  the  man  who  found  the  pearl  of  great  price.  There  is  no  concealment  here,  but 
he  enters  into  instant  treaty  for  the  purchase.  And  is  it  not  true  that  where  there  is 
sudden  conversion,  the  man  so  to  speak  is  taken  by  surprise  ?  For  a  time  he  can 
scarcely  believe  that  mercies  so  invaluable  are  indeed  waiting  his  acceptance  ;  and  he 
fears  to  proclaim  his  privilege  lest  after  all  he  should  be  deceived,  and  find  himself 
without  pardon  and  righteousness.  Hence  it  may  be  said  of  the  “  hidden  treasure”  that 
so  unexpected  is  the  finding  that  the  man  must  be  certain  of  its  reality,  and  of  its  being 
his  own  ere  he  will  dare  to  tell  his  neighbours  and  friends  of  the  precious  discovery. 
The  case  is  very  different  with  the  merchantman.  He  has  professedly  and  publicly 
been  for  a  long  time  in  search  of  goodly  pearls.  Religion  has  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion  ;  his  earnest  inquiries  and  endeavours  have  been  directed  to  the  obtaining  “  peace 
with  God,”  and  admission  into  heaven  and  immortality.  With  him  therefore  there  is 
nothing  of  the  same  motive  to  concealment ;  he  has  only  found  what  he  has  been  seeking, 
and  therefore  he  may  ut  once  proclaim  the  discovery,  and  treat  for  the  possession.  But 
this  is  the  single  point  of  difference  between  the  cases,  and  so  soon  as  this  point  is 
reached,  will  men  become  aware  of  the  exceeding  worth  of  the  blessings  provided  by 
redemption.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  manifested  eagerness  to  give  up  everything 
which  they  have  before  kept,  in  competition  with  the  obtainment,  at  any  price,  of  the  costly 
joys  which  Christ  hath  procured  for  his  followers.  We  say  at  any  price,  for  observe 
that  both  parables  speak  of  a  purchase,  notwithstanding  the  affirmed  freeness  of 
salvation.  It  is  to  be  bought  by  those  who  have  share  in  deliverance.  The  man 
who  finds  the  treasure  in  the  field,  sells  all  that  he  has  to  buy  that  field;  the  man  who 
finds  the  pearl  of  great  price,  sells  all  that  he  has  to  buy  that  pearl.  What  are  we 
to  gather  from  such  representations  as  these  ?  We  arc  assured  by  the  whole  tenour  of 
Holy  Writ,  as  well  as  by  many  of  its  express  statements,  that  our  salvation  is  entirely 
gratuitous;  that  it  results  from  the  free  mercy  of  God,  and  is  in  no  degree  procured  by 
our  own  merits.  There  is  no  truth  more  easily  established,  for  there  is  none  in  regard 
of  which  experience  more  bears  out  the  assertion  of  the  Bible,  than  that  we  are  by 
nature  opposed  to  doing  anything  which  can  deserve  reward  at  God’s  hands;  and  if 
therefore  our  final  deliverance  were  contingent  on  what  we  earn  or  purchase  (if  indeed 
these  words  are  to  be  used  in  their  ordinary  sense)  we  must  all  be  found  at  last  amongst 
those  whom  destruction  must  overtake.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that  even  when  the  gratui¬ 
tousness  of  salvation  is  most  strongly  asserted,  the  language  which  is  employed  conveys 
often  the  idea  of  a  purchase  as  well  as  a  gift.  At  times  the  two  are  so  strangely 
blended  that  we  might  almost  speak  of  inconsistency  or  contradiction.  Thus  in  the 
invitation  of  the  evangelical  prophet — “  Oh,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy,  and  eat ;  yea,  buy  wine  and  milk 
without  money  and  without  price.”  Here  the  parties  addressed  are  those  who  have  no 
money  ;  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  wine  and  the  milk  of  which  they  stand  in 
need  ;  and  nevertheless  they  are  both  bidden  to  come  and  receive  what  they  are  unable 
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to  purchase  :  they  are  still  called  on  to  buy.  You  see,  as  though  to  prevent  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  prophet  had  used  a  wrong  word,  they  are  expressly  urged  to  buy  wine 
without  money  and  milk  without  price.  Thus,  having  no  money  is  represented  as  no 
sufficient  reason  why  a  man  should  not  buy.  He  has  no  equivalent  to  offer  for  the  wine 
and  the  milk,  and  yet  it  is  by  purchase  that  the  wine  and  the  milk  are  to  be  obtained. 
And  it  must  follow  from  such  passages  as  these,  as  well  as  from  the  representation  of 
the  parable  which  now  engages  our  attention,  that  whilst  salvation  is  a  free  gift,  wholly 
independent  of  human  deserts,  there  are,  in  some  sense,  terms  or  conditions  on  which 
it  is  conferred,  which  God  in  his  condescension  may  liken  to  purchase-money  which  he 
requires  at  our  hands.  Whilst  it  is  utterly  out  of  our  power  to  bring  anything  to  the 
Almighty  which  shall  be  of  worth  in  his  sight — anything  whose  intrinsic  excellence 
shall  make  it  valuable  enough  to  be  received  in  payment  for  the  least  of  the  biasings, 
which  are  proposed  by  the  Gospel,  there  may  be  certain  sacrifices,  as  well  as  certain 
actions  demanded  from  those  who  obtain  the  free  gift;  and  these  maybe  represented 
as  money  with  which  they  buy,  though  in  truth  they  offer  no  equivalent  for  that  which 
they  receive.  And  this  we  believe  to  be  the  true  account  of  the  method  of  salvation  as 
revealed  to  you  in  the  Scriptures.  We  are  to  be  saved  wholly  by  grace  through  an 
appropriation  by  faith  of  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  Christ ;  and  this  faith  is  not 
of  ourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of  God.”  But,  at  the  same  time,  though  our  merits  could 
have  no  place,  as  indeed  they  have  no  existence,  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  possess  the 
repentance  and  faith,  which  are  made  the  conditions  of  acceptance,  unless  we  forsake 
sin,  crucify  the  flesh,  and  renounce  all,  however  dearly  cherished,  which  is  opposed  to 
the  known  will  of  our  God.  It  is  true  that  we  can  give  nothing  for  salvation.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  which  we  must  give  up  for  salvation.  It  is  true 
that  our  own  works  have  no  worth  as  procuring  causes  of  acceptance;  but  it  is  just  as 
true  that  we  cannot  be  accepted  unless  we  work;  inasmuch  as  our  works  are  a  proof  that 
we  believe  in  him  who  justifieth  the  ungodly.  And  thus,  whilst  we  have  nothing  to 
offer  which  can  be  valuable  in  God’s  sight,  there  is  much  which  must  be  offered  if  we 
would  obtain  eternal  life,  and  with  that  which  is  offered  we  are  said  to  buy,  though  all 
the  while  our  Maker  gives.  The  merchantman  had  been  collecting  pearls,  and  he  ex¬ 
changed  them  all  for  “  the  pearl  of  great  price.”  He  gave  up  his  own  righteousness  ; 
he  gave  up  his  own  strength  ;  he  gave  up  his  own  merits  ;  and  with  these  he  bought 
the  pearl. 

Yea,  further,  if  we  pass  to  the  special  case  which  the  parable  illustrates — he  gave  up 
himself;  he  devoted  himself,  his  every  power,  his  every  energy ;  and  with  these  he 
bought  the  pearl.  It  is  not  our  moral  poverty  that  can  prevent  our  being  purchasers. 
In  addressing  the  Church  of  the  Laodiceans,  the  Redeemer  used  this  extraordinary 
language,  “  Thou  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and 
|  blind,  and  naked  ;  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold,  tried  in  the  fire  that  thou  mayest 
be  rich.”  The  party  addressed,  was  in  the  extreme  of  destitution ;  and  yet  that  party  was 
counselled  to  buy  gold — yea,  “  tried  gold”  of  the  Redeemer.  And  thus  with  ourselves: 
we  are  oppressed  by  moral  penury,  stripped  through  the  transgression  of  Adam,  of  all 
power  of  keeping  God’s  commandments,  and  thus  of  receiving  the  reward  annexed  to 
obedience.  But  nevertheless,  as  the  result  of  the  glorious  work  of  redemption,  we  may 
buy  gold  of  the  Redeemer.  He  asks  ourselves,  he  demands  our  being  consecrated  to 
his  service  ;  he  requires  the  struggling  with  evil  passions,  the  crucifying  the  flesh,  the 
following  after  holiness;  and  if  we  give  him  these  he  will  give  us  in  exchange,  what  not 
even  angel  nor  archangel  could  have  merited  at  his  hands — glory  and  honour  and 
immortality! 

Yea,  to  recur  once  more  to  the  parable,  if  there  be  any  amongst  us  who  have  been 
!  seeking  in  vain  for  peace  with  God,  going  about  to  establish  a  righteousness  of  their 
own,  practically  ignorant  of  the  atonement  made,  by  which  the  Almighty  can  be  just, 
and  yet  a  justifier — any  who  are  not  satisfied  to  remain  idle  as  to  the  salvation  of 
the  soul,  but  who  nevertheless  have  not  yet  made  trial  of  the  power  of  simple  faith  in 
subduing  corrupt  passions,  and  exciting  to  works  of  piety — oh  !  if  they  will  now  only 
strive  in  the  strength  of  that  Spirit  who  “  helpetlr  our  infirmities,”  and  commit  them¬ 
selves  entirely  to  Christ,  who  “bore  their  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,”  re¬ 
nouncing  all  dependence  on  themselves,  and  seeking  for  everything  as  procured  for  them 
by  the  precious  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  we  can  tell  them  that  God  is  ready  on  his  part 
to  bestow  on  them  the  gratuitous  blessings  of  the  new  covenant,  just  as  though  they  had 
the  purchase  money  in  their  hands,  and  paid  down  the  equivalent,  thus  making  their 
case  in  every  respect  identical  with  that  of  the  merchantman,  who,  having  found  one 
pearl  of  great  price,  went  and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  that  pearl. 

Now,  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you  the  several  parts  of  the  parable  of 
the  pearl  of  great  price,  advancing  nothing  which  can  be  regarded  as  fanciful  inter- 
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pretation,  and  without  any  endeavour  at  imagining  curious  points  of  similitude 
between  the  Saviour  and  that  jewel  which  the  merchantman  sought.  The  two  grand 
truths  which  the  parable  inculcates,  are  truths  which  cannot  be  too  often  pressed  upon 
your  attention — truths  that  whatsoever  we  need  as  probationers,  is  laid  up  in  Christ,  and 
that  possession  is  to  be  obtained  through  surrendering  ourselves  the  willing  servants  of 
him  who  bought  us  with  his  blood.  The  first  truth  is  so  sketched  as  to  teach  us  that 
to  look  elsewhere  than  in  Christ  for  pardon,  and  righteousness,  and  happiness,  must 
issue  in  disappointment ;  and  the  second  is  set  forth  as  denouncing  tiie  opinion  that 
because  salvation  is  of  grace,  it  demands  not  from  men  either  surrender  or  performances. 
One  truth  opposes  the  Pharisee,  who  would  find  or  manufacture  pearls  for  himself; 
the  other  opposes,  with  as  much  energy,  the  Antinomian,  who  would  hold  that 
the  pearl  of  great  price  might  be  won  whilst  God’s  law  is  set  at  nought  and  sin 
reign^  in  the  body.  The  two  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  and  sanctification, 
have  thus  equal  prominence  in  the  Bible — doctrines,  neither  of  which  can  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Christian  system  without  injury — but  we  certainly  have  our  fears  that  one  of 
these  doctrines  gains  a  more  general  and  zealous  support  than  the  other.  It  has  been 
the  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Protestantism  originated,  that  an  unrivalled 
importance  has  become  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  It  was  this 
doctrine  which  Popery  had  specially  mutilated  and  marred  ;  therefore  it  was  this  doc¬ 
trine,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  the  Reformers  directed  their  chief  industry  and 
energy.  But,  we  quite  believe  that  had  it  been  any  other  article,  as,  for  example,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  or  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  which  Popery  had  peculiarly  obscured, 
then  that  article  would  have  been  made  the  rallying  point  of  Protestantism.  It  would 
have  been  for  this  that  the  martyrs  died,  and  that  their  followers,  in  latter  days,  earnestly 
contended.  We  do  not,  in  short,  doubt  that  much  of  the  continued  insisting  on  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  the  comparative  forgetfulness  of  that  of  sancti¬ 
fication  is  to  be  traced,  not  to  the  greater  stress  which  is  laid  on  in  the  Bible — for  holi¬ 
ness  is  there  made  of  as  much  importance  as  faith — but  simply  to  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  for  this  doctrine  that  Luther  had  to  fight  with  the  Papacy,  and  therefore  it  has 
comedown  to  us  as  the.  epitome,  if  not  the  sum  of  Christianity.  In  some  quarters, 
indeed,  we  can  trace  symptoms  ol  a  reaction  in  this  matter  which  is  leading  men  into 
the  other  extreme.  There  may  he  found  in  some  modern  writers,  passages,  so  resolving 
the  whole  Christian  religion  into  renewal  and  sanctification  of  our  nature,  that  the 
atonement  seems  lost  sight  of,  and  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  What  virtue  does  this  writer 
attach  to  the  Redeemer? — Let  us  see  to  it  that,  for  our  own  part,  we  avoid  both 
extremes — that  no  righteousness  hut  that  of  Christ  can  procure  our  justification,  and 
no  advances  which  we  may  make  towards  Christian  perfection  can  establish  any  claims 
on  the  happiness  of  heaven — that  we  can  be  pardoned  only  because  Christ  has  suffered, 
and  rewarded  only  because  Christ  has  obeyed.  Let  us  hold  fast  these  truths  as  we 
would  our  charter  of  life,  to  destroy  which  were  to  leave  us  mere  outcasts  for  eternity. 
But  at  the  same  time  let  us  be  equally  diligent  in  remembering,  and  strenuous  in 
maintaining,  that  no  man  can  have  part  or  lot  in  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  covenant 
who  is  not  “  adorning  in  all  things  the  doctrines  of  the  Saviour,”  and  proving  by  his 
life  and  conversation,  that  to  trust  in  the  Mediator  is  to  be  actuated  by  the  strongest 
motives,  and  furnished  with  the  strongest  assistances  to  the  deriving  godliness  and 
unworldly,  lust  and  the  “  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.”  Yea,  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  maintain  that  there  is  no  pearl  like  “  the  pearl  of  great  price,”  and  that 
no  other  will  avail  us  in  the  day  w  hen  God  “  shall  make  up  his  jewels,”  on  the  other 
hand,  let  us  as  earnestly  contend  that  we  cannot  possess  this  pearl  without  giving  up 
the  world — that  when  obtained,  it.  must  not  be  deposited  in  a  cabinet,  but  worn  con¬ 
tinually  on  our  persons — ay  !  that  this  pearl  will  be  always  exciting  us  to  greater 
hatred  of  the  garments  spotted  with  flesh,  and  to  heartier  strivings  after  that  cleansing 
of  the  Spirit,  which  shall  prove  us  meet  to  receive  the  white  stone,  that  is  to  be  our 
token  of  acceptance  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
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